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the long trellises on which M. Dolezal had tied and arranged
the branches of the peach trees as though he were composing
a Japanese picture. In the long hothouse he would enjoy
the impressive picture of endless bunches of grapes, many
of which weighed three or four pounds. Paderewski was
proud of his fruit, and he liked to hear the admiring ex-
clamations of his guests the moment the enormous peaches
were brought into the dining-room. There was often some
joke or some little story in connection with the peaches.
One morning, for instance, M. Dolezal had found to his
dismay that three of his finest peaches, weighing almost a
pound each and left unpicked on purpose so that the master
himself might eat them, had been taken during the night.
No member of the household would have dared to pick
them, and it must have been one of the guests who had found
them hard to resist. M. Dolezal knew that Paderewski's
guests went in awe of their host, and he was determined to
expose the culprit; but before he was able to do so Marcel
arrived in the garden, saying, with the self-restrained dignity
that never left him : " Monsieur le President wants you to
know that last night, when nobody could see in the dark,
he picked three large peaches. He thought somebody else
might try to do it, and as he wanted Madame to eat them,
he preferred to do it himself."
Everybody referred to Paderewski as " Monsieur le
President" which title he of course possessed since his
appointment as Prime Minister of Poland. His presence
at Riond Bosson affected everyone from his wife and his
sister down to the kitchen-maids and the garden-boys.
Everyone tried to be at his best; people were no longer
given up to jealousies ; they adopted some of that hos-
pitality and that generosity which characterized the master
of the house. The luminosity of a knight-errant which
Burne-Jones and others in London had seen in Mm more
than thirty years earlier was there, affecting everyone who
came in contact with